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covered was quoted as_ being 
"substantial," involving tracks, 
nests, and -- finally -- what is 
believed to be a live specimen 
itself. 


Taylor-Ide, director of the 
Woodlands Institute in West 
Virginia, has worked in Nepal 


Honorary Members: 


its languages. He is the author 
of the field guide Birds of 
Nepal . 


The announcement by the Wood- 
lands Institute came after a 
telephone call from Taylor-Ide 
in Nepal, following several 
weeks of fieldwork in the Barun 
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Valley, where villagers have 
long reported a bear’ smaller 
than the known Himalayan black 
bear, Ursus’ thibetanus. The 
area is in the foothills of 
Mount Makalu, the fifth highest 
peak in the world. 


Upon returning to the 
Woodlands Institute, which is an 
wiSC instatubratonal! subseriber, 
Dr. Taylor-Ide provided more de- 
tailed information, which is 
summarized here for the News- 
letter. 


The first solid evidence was 
actually acquired during a pre- 
vious expedition, in February of 
1983. Following native leads 
and accounts, the team was able 
to tentatively establish that 
two species of bear inhabit the 
local forests. One species is 
undoubtedly the known black 
bear. The other bear--the sup- 
posed new species--is believed 
to be primarily arboreal, more 
agile, more shy, and harder to 
observe. The unknown bear is 


believed to weigh about 70 kilo- 
grams (154 pounds). 


Dr. Taylor- 
Ide has proposed the name Ursus 
nepalensis for the new bear. 
Following established practice, 
it shall be referred to here as 
"Ursus nepalensis"™ until a for- 
mal description and naming is 
published and accepted. 


One skull of a female "U. 
nepalensis" was obtained on the 
first expedition, and two more 
skulls were acquired on the last 
expedition; these are of a juve- 
nile male and an adult male. 
Comparing the dentition of these 
three skulls with the dentition 
of four skulls of U. thibetanus 
from the Kashmir in India, Dr. 
Taylor-Ide found that the pre- 
molars and first and second mo- 
lars of the former are consis- 
tently smaller than those of the 
latter. The maximum width and 
length of the second molar of 
"U. nepalensis," for example, is 
less than the minimum width and 
length of the second molar of U. 
thibetanus (1.61 and 2.70cm ver- 
sus 1.63 and 2.75cm). Cusp wear 
and closed skull sutures on the 
"U. mnepalensis" specimens indi- 
cate, furthermore, that the 


skulls are not simply those of 
juvenile U. thibetanus. 


It has also been suggested 
that "U. nepalensis" may be a 
subspecies of JU. thibetanus. 
"However," states Dr. Taylor-Ide 
ina report sent to Ist, “sinee 
it is morphologically distinct 
and lives in the same habitat, 
distinction asa swbsipeciies . aks 
unlikely, and it is more prob- 
able that the new bear repre- 
sents a discrete, separate (and 
therefore new) species. To con- 
firm these taxonomic indications 
of a new species, additional 
skeletal evidence is currently 
being gathered." 


Despite U. thibetanus having 
an extremely wide range (be- 
lieved to be the widest of any 
large Asiatic wild mammal), from 
southwest to southeast Asia, 
little has been published--or is 
known--of its behavior and ecol- 
ogy .- Most information has come 
from hunters. This, of course, 
makes it more difficult to com- 
pare with "U. nepalensis." In 
fact, until quite recently, the 
genus of the black bear was 
known as Selenarctus, and it was 
only recently that it was embed- 
ded as a subgenus within the 
genus Ursus (see Katalog Mleko- 
pitayushchikh SSSR [Catalog of 
Mammals of the USSR], I. M. 
Gromov and G. I. Baranova, eds., 
Leningrad: Nauka, 1981), a re~ 
classification adopted by the 
International Union for the Con- 
servation of Nature (IUCN) in 
October of 1983. 


A behavioral difference cited 
by Taylor-Ide is in the con- 
struction of tree nests. The 
presumed nests of "U. nepalen- 
sis" are much more elaborate and 
complex than those of U. thibe- 
tanus. Five "U. nepalensis" 
nests were located, and two sets 
of tracks were observed and pho- 
tographed. One set of tracks, 
located in February, 1983, went 
straight up a moss-covered cliff 
with very little ground disturb- 
ance, confirming the” inative 
accounts of the animal's extreme 
agility. 
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After the last expedition re- 
turned to the U.S., Taylor-Ide 
consulted with numerous mammalo- 
gists, including specialists at 
the U.S. National Museum (Smith- 
sonian Institution), where fur- 
ther skull measurements and com- 
parisons were made. Some pre- 
viously skeptical experts now 
reportedly concede that a new 
species may well be involved, 
but that more evidence is re- 
quired to demonstrate this con- 
clusively. One way to do this 
is to acquire skulls of U. thi- 
betanus from the same area as 
where the "U. nepalensis" skulls 
were obtained, in order to en- 
sure that the size differences 
are not artifacts. The reason- 
ing behind this is that the JU. 
thibetanus race in the Kashmir 
may be larger than the one in 
eastern Nepal, so the only way 
vo) be certain that there are in 
fact two distinct species in the 
same area is to compare measure- 
ments of skulls of the two sup- 
posedly different species col- 
lected from the same area. 


Royal hunters from His Majes- 
ty's Palace in Katmandu (in 
cooperation with Nepal's Depart- 
ment of National Parks and Wild- 
life Conservation) are currently 
seeking new skulls in the high- 
altitude forests of the Barun 


Ursus thibetanus, the Himalayan black 
bear, which probably has the widest range 
of all large Asiatic wild mammals. 
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Valley, which range from 2,500 
meters (about 7,500 feet) to 
near the summit of Mount Makalu, 
which is at 8,475 meters (over 
25,000 feet). It will then also 
be possible ‘to determine if 4 
supposed U. thibetanus specimen 
in the Katmandu zoo is’) actually 
a specimen of "U. nepalensis," 
which Taylor-Ide suspects is the 
case. The problem is that both 
species (if there are indeed 
two) have a similar black color- 
ation, and it is possible that 
the zoo staff thought that the 
specimen was a juvenile U. thi- 
betanus, which can reach a 
weight of about 120 kilograms 
(265 pounds). The zoo specimen 
has been in captivity ~ for 72 
years, and has not grown beyond 
a weight of 55 kilograms (121 
pounds). It therefore seems 
probable that an animal which 
natives have talked about for 
years, and which was denied by 
skeptics, is, in fact, already 
in captivity. 


The Woodlands Institute, 
which has been undertaking rural 
development and human ecology 
projects in Nepal since 1976, 
plans to continue fieldwork to 
study the behavior and habitat 
of "U. nepalensis." It is hoped 
to capture live specimens of 
both species, place radio col- 
lars on them, and release them 
unharmed. This would enable re- 
searchers to track the animals 
and learn about their respective 
behaviors, information which 
would, in turn, assist jin con— 


servation measures which the 
Institute hopes the government 
of Nepal will initiate in coop- 
eration with the local villagers 
themselves. Other wildlife in 
the local forests are the’ snow 
leopard, red panda, blue sheep, 
and langur and macacque monkeys. 


To ensure the villagers' 
cooperation in the planned con- 
servation programs, incentives 
would have to be instituted, in- 
cuding small-scale development 
projects to improve the villag- 
ers' quality of life. A small 
water supply project has already 
been gstarted, sand jotherVopeions 
include a centralized water sup- 
ply system, fruit tree orchards, 
pond fish harvesting, and _ the 
introduction of new vegetables. 


in- 
on 
Tay- 
an 
once 


The Society awaits with 
terest further developments 
"Ursus nepalensis," and Dr. 
lor-Ide will be submitting 
article for Cryptozoology 
the case for the new bear is 
solidified. It is quite rare 
for a totally new (and previous- 
ly unknown) species of large 
terrestrial mammal to be added 
to the zoological inventories. 


The last instance was that of 
the Tagua, a new peccary species 
discovered in the Paraguayan 


Chaco thorn forest in the 1970s, 
which belongs to a Pleistocene 
genus previously believed ex- 
tinct. While Tagua weighs about 
35 kilogranis (77 pounds), “"Ue 
nepalensis," at 70 kilograms 
(154 pounds), is even more dra- 
matic. 


LLOYDS OF LONDON TO 
INSURE OGOPOGO 


Followers of “lake monster" 
lore in North America will be 
well acquainted with Ogopogo, a 
supposed species of 
large found in Lake 
Can- 
Ogopogo has been reported 
100 
years, but, as with other North 
American "lake monsters," it was 
known before them by local In- 


unknown 
animal 
Okanagan, British Columbia, 
ada. 
by Anglo settlers for over 


dians, who called it N'ha-a-itk 
or Naitaka. It was "officially" 
named Ogopogo in 1926 by the 
Vancouver Daily Province. Re- 
ports of the animals continue to 
the present, as they do in sev- 
eral other British Columbia 
lakes, which, like the Scottish 
"monster" lakes, are of glacial 
origin. Ogopogo, however, is 
usually reported to be 


much | 
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Field research in the region, 
however, is difficult to con- 
duet Just 15 miles from Mount 
Everest, the tallest peak in the 
world, the habitat of "U. nepal- 
ensis" is about 250 square miles 
of extremely dense cloud forest 
on very steep slopes, with no 
tiga ilisis The ground is infested 
with -ticks; when it. rains. it 
swarms with leeches. 


Cryptozoology necessarily in- 
volves the reporting of "un- 
known" animals by native peo- 
ples, and, by investigating such 
reports, claims, or even myths 
in the field, the ultimate find- 
ing and describing of "unknown" 
animals. 


Thus, the case of "U. nepal- 


ensis" may be considered a major 


breakthrough, both for’ crypto- 
zoology and the zoology of car- 
nivores. Some will say that 
finding a new species of bear or 
peccary, known species of which 
already exist, is not like find- 
ing alive dinosaur, or paleo- 
hominoid, but the distinction 
is, in some ways, an artificial 
construct in people's minds. A 
new organism is a new organism, 
and if native peoples are accur- 
ate reporters in the more "like- 
ly" instances, they may also be 
accurate, ‘reporters an the more 
"unlikely" instances. Whatever 
the case may be, the methodology 
of cryptozoology appears to have 
been vindicated again, as with 
the search for, and finding of, 
the coelacanth, the pigmy hippo- 
potamus, and the okapi. a 


longer and more serpentine than 
Nessie. The best summary of 
pertinent cases vis tcontained in 
the book Ogopogo: The Okanagan 
Mystery, by the late Mary Moon 
(J.J. Douglas, Vancouver, 1977). 


Events took = an 
turn in -October, 1983, when 
David Hodge, Vice President of 
the Okanagan-Similkameen Tourism 
Association, in Vernon, an- 
nounced that they would be of- 
fering $1 million Canadian 
(about US$810,000) for proof of 
the existence of Ogopogo as an 


interesting 
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Location of Lake Okanagan in British Columbia (see arrow), supposed home of 


Ogopogo (map not necessarily authoritative). 


unknown animal. This soon led 
some individuals to believe that 
they were eligible for receiving 
the fortune. Ed Fletcher, for 
example, claims 40 or 50 sight- 
ings of the animal since 1976, 
and has produced a_e videotape 
supposedly showing it. ISC mem- 
ber Paul LeBlond, a_ specialist 
on waves at the University of 
British Columbia's Department of 
Oceanography, watched the _ se- 
quence when it was_- shown on 
television; he concluded that 
the object filmed looked very 


much like a wave. Nevertheless, 
Fletcher, 51, "can't see that 
there's any other proof that's 
required other than witnesses, 
scientific information and _ pho- 
tographs." 


The Tourist Association will 
unabashedly be offering the $1 
million prize as a way to in- 
crease local income from tour- 
ism. Should the prize have to 
be awarded, the Association will 
be covered by an insurance pol- 
icy with Lloyds of London, the 


MESSAGE FROM THE EDITOR 


On behalf of the Board of 
Directors, the Editor wishes to 
thank the many ISC members’ who 
generously added a donation when 


sending in their 1984 membership 


dues. All such individuals 
automatically became Sustaining 
Members, and they will be recog- 
nized as such at the end of 
ISC's membership year (those who 
did not send any additional 


funds still do so at any 
time). Many people sent an 
extra $5 or $10; others sent $50 
or even more. All donations are 
very much appreciated, as they 
have substantially reduced the 
Society's debt to Allen Press 
for producing the 1983 journal. 


may 


We remind all U.S. Sustaining 
Members that donations are now 
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details of which were still un- 
available at press time. 
Lloyds, which prides itself in 
having insured everything imagi- 
nable--from communications’ sat- 
ellites to Elizabeth Taylor's 
eyes--is regarded as the most 
prestigious and reliable insur- 
ance company in the world. 


In late 
Sheeley, 
elation; 


January, 1984, Bob 
President of the Asso- 
said he was awaiting a 
draft contract from Lloyds, 
which was to spell out all the 
terms and conditions, including 
the nature of the required proof 
of Ogopogo. The Association 
would then have to have its 
lawyers study the contract be- 


fore officially proceeding with 
the prize offer to the public. 
The Lloyds policy was expected 
to cost the Association about 


$5,000 a year, which the local 
communities would more than make 
up for in added tourism income. 


In view of the 
being generated in 
Columbia by the reward 
Dr. LeBlond wrote to 
sociation Suggesting that it 
provide ISC with any new infor- 
mation on Ogopogo which may 
come to light as a result. Al- 
so, because of the Association's 
concern over the possible in- 
volvement of hoaxers, Dr’. 
LeBlond offered his’ services, 
and those of his colleagues, in 
assessing the evidence’ submit- 
ted. In all probability, how- 


publicity 
British 

offer, 
the As- 


ever, Lloyds of London--as it 
usually does--will get the bet- 
ter end of the bargain. Oo 


tax-deductible with the Internal 
Revenue’ Service. The Winter, 
1983, Newsletter contained the 
details of this (the JISC Tax 
Determination Number is 95- 
2915129). Obtaining tax exemp- 
tion for a nonprofit organiza- 
tion is not an easy task, and it 
required a considerable amount 
of time, effort, and paperwork. 
We would like to acknowledge the 
assistance provided by ISC mem- 
ber V'Frank Asaro of San Diego, 
an attorney with the firm Asaro, 
Gatis, and Reinschreiber, as 
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well as Steve White, an employee 
of the firm. The task involved 
considerable aggravation and 
frustration, as well as expense, 
but the service was_ provided 
free to the Society. Our thanks 
to Mr. Asaro. Our thanks also 
to Forrest G. Wood, ISC Board 
member in San Diego, who served 
as liaison between Mr. Asaro, 
ISC and the IRS. 


This issue of the Newsletter 
is alittle different in that a 


large part is devoted to letters 
from readers. A considerable 
backlog of letters had begun to 
accumulate, so it was decided to 
expand this section for the 
Spring Newsletter, and we will 
return to a normal-sized letters 
section with the summer issue. 
It. iss very important for  1SC 
members to have an opportunity 
to, express their jehoughtes and 
ideas, and the letters section 
of the Newsletter is the main 
forummfior this 


CRYPTOZOOLOGY IN NATURE 


Cryptozoology, the Society's 
interdisciplinary, annual jour- 
nal, was recently reviewed in 
Nature, a British weekly science 
journal considered by many to be 
the world's foremost scientific 
publication. Written by Robert 
M. May, an ecologist at Prince- 
ton University who contributes 
regular columns to Nature, the 
almost full-page review (under 
"Science Journals") covers Vol- 
ume 1 (1982) only. 


The review addresses the five 
Sasquatch-related book reviews, 
stating that "it seems generally 
agreed that the hard evidence-- 
photographs, tapes, casts of 
footprints--is fraudulent." 
Readers should read (or re-read) 
the book reviews in Volume 1 to 
form their own opinions concern- 
ing the accuracy of this state- 
ment. The review goes on to 
comment favorably on the LeBlond 
Research Report (in which he 
uses wind speed and wave size to 
estimate the maximum and minimum 
dimensions of Champ in tne Mansi 
photo), and the Field Report by 
Mackal, Greenwell, and Wilkinson 
on their search for evidence of 
Mokele-Mbembe in the Congo. 


summarizes hes 
"We would be 


Dr. May 
thoughts thusly: 
ill-served if everyone’ studied 
safe subjects. Bui, dim trewitehe, 
my reaction to Cryptozoology is 
regret for the money libraries 
will waste on acquiring the 


journal (if only as a curiosity) 
and regret for the dissipated 
efforts that would be directed 
more productively to studying 
some of the species of tropical 
plants, insects and other organ- 
isms that may be going extinct 
at a faster rate than they are 
being classified." 


In concluding his review, Dr. 
May questions the omission of 
dicussions of certain animals 
im, ite journal: "The lack of 
work on the unicorn is’ undoubt- 
edly because these beasts are 
fairly generally agreed to have 
been hunted to extinetion,~ a 
process made easier by virtue of 
ther maladaptive attraction to 
virgins." The full reference of 
the review is Nature, Vor. 
307:687 (February 23, 1984). 
(See separate article in this 
issue for a summary of Vol. 2).0 


LABORATORY 
ANALYSIS 


different 


From time to time, 
kinds of cryptozoological evi- 
dence, such as photos, footprint 
casts, or actual physical sam- 
ples, are obtained. ISC cur- 
rently has the capability 
(either through its members’ or 
through professional associates 
of its members) to analyze many 


Initial reaction to Volume 2 
of Cryptozoology, meanwhile, has 
been positive, a reaction par- 
ticularly stimulated by the fact 
that the journal contains sev- 
eral manuscripts which are skep- 
tical and/or critical of certain 
cryptozoological claims. This 
is further evidence that a_ sci- 
entific society can indeed deal 
with an unconventional subject 
such as cryptozoology in an 
objective manner. 

--J. Richard Greenwell 
Editor 


such evidence. The 
following list outlines which 
analytical laboratory services 
are available: 


forms of 


Fecal Analysis 
Footprint Cast Analysis 
(biomechanical ) 

Hair Analysis 
Hydrophonic and Acoustical 
Analysis 

Image Processing and 
Enhancement 
Osteological Analysis 
Photo Analysis 

Tissue Analysis 
(biochemical ) 


Any 
dence, 
mitted to 
Such 


cryptozoological evi- 

old or new, may be sub- 
SIG Gov analysis. 
evidence should be submit- 
wed tomithesseeretvary,. DSC... P.O. 
Box 43070, Tucson, Arizona, 
65733, .1U.588., *egether with a 
report describing the circum- 
stances under which the evidence 
was obtained, and any related, 
pertinent information. 


Members who can provide or 
arrange for additional analyti- 
cal services to ISC are request- 
ed to communicate with the 
Secretary, outlining which ana- 
lytical services and, techniques 
are involved. Members who can 
provide the same laboratory 
services as listed above are 
also requested to communicate 
with the Secretary; such serv- 
ices can serve as "back-ups," as 
well as for "second opinions" in 
special cases. o 
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SECOND VOLUME OF eA tie fieldwork at 
CRYPTOZOOLOGY PUBLISHED Gee Sees eusieeweenan?. (wie 


cluding the latest one by Heu- 

velmans, Les Betes Humaines 

Volume 2 of Cryptozoology was clude a review by ISC President d'Afrique (The Human Beasts of 
published recently by Allen Bernard Heuvelmans of "How Many Africa), and Alien Animals, by 


Press, and was mailed to all Animal Species Remain To Be Dis- Janet and Colin Bord. Of par- 
members and institutional sub- covered?," two skeptical arti- ticular interest to Charter Mem- 
scribers. (Note: Although the cles on the Chinese Wildman and bers and others who acquired 
journal was not mailed until the Mongolian Almas, and a de- Volume 1 of the journal, will be 
early 1984, it was actually the tailed evaluation of the Walla | Volume 2's new section entitled 
1983 issue, and was part of the Walla Sasquatch evidence (in- Comments and Responses, which 
1983 membership; members who volving dermatoglyphic or "fin- contains a number of critiques 
have joined ISC in 1984 are en- gerprint" patterns). These are of material published in Volume 
titled to the 1984 issue only-- followed by a Research Report 1. Articles by Heuvelmans, Zhou, 
to be published later this year | presenting survey data of scien- Wagner, Bauer, and Bayanov are 
--although they may buy the 1983 | tists’ attitudes toward Nessie, discussed and critiqued. 
issue, as well as the 1983 news- and three Field Reports, one by 
letters, separately. See page | Congolese biologist Marcellin In all, 27 published works 
11 for back order instructions. ) Agnagna on his expedition to the appear under 32 authors’ names. 
Likouala Swamps, where he re-| Almost half of the authors were 
The second issue of Crypto- portedly observed the supposed from countries other than the 
zoology contains 172 pages (com- sauropod dinosaur Mokele-Mbembe U.S.A. (where the bulk of the 
pared to 100 pages in the first (see Newsletter, Winter, 1983). ISC membership resides), re- 
issue), 97 of which are devoted The other Field Reports concern flecting the true international 


to seven Articles. These in- | the 1983 Ri expedition to New scope of the Society's interests. 


ISC MEMBERSHIP | LAKE CHAMPLAIN UPDATE: 1983 
MEETING After a slow start, reports | water and then moving south. 


of Champ sightings were made at Counselors Tara Fencer and Lora 
an unprecedented rate in 1983. Coble were near the docks’ when 
Joseph Zarzynski, in his annual it was sighted, and some of the 
Field Report to Cryptozoology, ehildren ‘were actually in the 
chronicled 22 sighting reports, water. The sighting lasted 
but by year's end this had about aminute, and the wit- 
reached 24, the highest number nesses estimated the animal to 
Vertebrate andiiiaman a leentel= on record for any single year. be only about 35 feet from the 
ogy (4, place Jussieu, Tel. According to Zarzynski, Director docks, and about 50 feet in 
3326025 +25 sand 3729.12.22). Reps, of the Lake Champlain Phenomena length. 


eral interesting talks and slide Investigation (LCPI), a total of The counselors and students 
shows are. planned. Although | 220 reports have now been docu- | had actually erected signs stat- 
special notices have been air- mented . ing “Champ's.Cove™ prior to the 


mailed to all European members, ; ; ; sighting. "We never thought 
the date of the meeting was The first sighting that | wetd see it," Fencer told the 


unfortunately not available in aroused media interest occurred Associated Press. "T'm still 


time to include in the Newslet- | 0" July 7, 1983 (it was actually | shocked. JI can't believe it." 
the ninth sighting of the year, 


the first eight having all been Zarzynski and his LCPI asso- 
made between June 13 and 21), ciates conducted 29 days of 
principally because 35 _ people fieldwork at the lake in 1983. 
were involved. The sighting was They used binoculars, cameras, 


The 1984 Membership Meetinz 
of the Society will be held on 
June 9, 1984, at the University 
of Paris VI, Paris, France. The 
organizer is Eric Buffetaut, of 
the University's Laboratory of 


ter in a timely manner. Members 
outside of Europe (who: conse- 
quently did not get a _ notice) 
who might be in France in early 
June should contact Dr. Buffe- 


taut for fudehes  Setad how qa | made at 2:45 p.m. at Camp Grey- sonar, and scuba gear. As in 
write-up of the Membership Meet- lock, near South Hero, on _ the previous years, they had no 
ing (and of the Board of Direc- Vermont side of the lake. Ten sightings, and had to content 
tors Meeting on the preceding counselors and 25 children saw themselves with cataloguing the 
day) will be included in the ripples on a calm surface, and reports of others. The year 
Seumer Newsletter . 5 then two brown-colored humps 1983 also saw passage of the 

rising about 6 inches above the "Champ resolution" by the New 


6 
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York State Assembly, leaving the 
Vermont Senate as the only U.S. 
legislative body in the lake's 
environs which has not done so. 


increased 
the color 


Interest 
dramatically 
photo 
1977 was 
years ago. 


in Champ 
when 


taken by Sandra Mansi in 
public 


made several 

A special symposium 
was held in August, 1981, at 
Burlington, Vermont. Partici- 
pants included Zarzynski, Philip 
Reines, a State University of 
New York professor of communica- 
tions who has been investigating 
the topic for years, George Zug, 
Roy Mackal, and Richard Green- 


ERRATA 


On page 2 of the Summer, 
1983, Newsletter ("New Guinea 
Expedition Observes Ri"), it 
states (page 2, line 7) that 
Nokon is inhabited by Patpatar 
natives. The natives of Nokon 
are actually Susurunga people; 
the Patpatar tribe is further to 
the north, closer to the Nama- 
tanai. 


1983, 
Numbers," 
it states that 

appeared in 
This was incor- 
the Editor determined 


On page 9 of the Fall, 
Newsletter ("Creepy 
News and Notes), 
the Erwin article 
New Scientist. 
rect.) as 


CRYPTOLETTERS 


The #ditor welcomes letters 
from readers on anu topic” re- 
lated to cryptozoology, but re- 
serves the right to shorten them 
or to make slight changes to im- 
prove style and clarity, but not 
meaning. Specific commentaries 
or critiques related to items 
published in Cryptozoology 
should be sent double-spaced for 
publication in that journal. 


To the Editor: 


I approve of the term "cryp- 


tid,” as proposed by John EE. 


well. The Mansi photo was ana- 
lyzed optically at the Universi- 
ty of Arizona, and it was deter- 
mined that no montages or "trick 
photography" were involved. The 
object, whatever it was, was 
definitely out on the lake, 
exact distance unknown. Compu- 
ter enhancements likewise found 
no evidence of hoaxing (see 
Newsletter, Summer, 1982). 


More recently, Paul LeBlond, 
a Canadian oceanographer, has 
determined the minimum and maxi- 
mum sizes of the supposed animal 
appearing in the photo by com- 
paring it with nearby waves, the 


when 


he? went. Go ithe: Jaibrany ~ to 
Copya Chie) amie lies Tine sicorrecit: 
reference is: "Tropical For- 
ests: Their Ritehmess an 'Coleop- 
tera and Other Arthropod Spe- 
etes," by Terry i. Erwin, 1982. 
The Coleopterists' Bulletin, Vol 
36(1)74-75. 


Also, the following 
were found in the Winter, 
Newsletter: 


errors 
1983, 


Page 3, column 2, bottom 
line, "(3 miles)" should have 
read "(1.2 miles)"; 


bottom 
should 
Jon) 


Page 4H, column 1, 
Mime; "Eric Beckjord" 
have read "Erik (alias 
Beck jord"; 


Wall (Summer, 1983, Newsletter). 
Who would care for cryptozoology 
asa discipline iff_iit failed to 
come, wp. walth sa: jargon” off its 
own? Feeling the need, I pre- 
vilous by, coined” “cry proecreature ," 
but. “cryprid” “asimore sticciunet 
and Gom whe point. Perhaps 
"“cryptocreature” can remain as a 
synonym. So when asked "What's 
a cryptid?" we can answer "It's 
a ery ptocreature.™ 


And what shall we call the 
opposite of "“cryptid"? "Exhibi- 
jeak(el Thus, when the okapi was 
Stil a "“cryptid,.” its elosesiz 
living relative--the giraffe-- 
was already a most conspicuous 
Wesxdadslone te aa!a'™ Sasquatch and 
other hairy bipeds are. still 
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sizes of which can be calculated 
by established physical prin- | 
ciples (see "An Estimate of the 
Dimensions of the Lake Champlain 
Monster From the Length of Adja- 
cent Wind Waves in the Mansi 
Photograph," Cryptozoology, Vol. 
1, Winter, 1982). The lower and 
upper bounus of the visible part 
of the supposed animal above the 
water turned out to be 5 meters 
and We meters respectively 
(about 15 feet and over 50 
feet), consistent with eyewit- 
ness reports. So far, nobody 
has challenged Dr. LeBlond's 
calculations. a 


Page 5, column 3, lines 7-8, 
"Erich Lacitus" should have read 
meonik “ale itis "ss 


eolumn«1, line 21, 
should have read 


Page 8, 
Udwsecredints 
N@lits CreeG ist" 5 


Page 8, column 3, line 49, 
"1982" should have read "1983"; 


line 21, 
read 


column 2, 
should have 


Page 9, 
"genera" 
Veecnust 


Page 9, column 3, lines 2 and 
14, "McC sker" should have read 
"McCosker ." 


Nery pitaGlsh, |’ while 
cousins are inveterate 
Padis:.."" 


their ape 
"exhibi- 


I. think that one of crypto- 
zoology's tasks is to ask field 
workers studying "exhibitids" 
around the world to keep an eye 
open for "cryptids" and to seek 
information about them frem 
native peoples. 


Dmitri Bayanov 
Moscow, USSR 


To the Editor: 


Two years ago, the ISC 
established. No terms are 


was 
yet 
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available to define 
the concepts which the Society 
is concerned with. It is time 
now to,tcoin words different from 


precisely 


"Monster," as John E. Wall pro- 
posed in the Summer, 1983, News- 
letter. The proposition to 
accept the new term "“eryptid" 
is, I think, very pertinent. 
Its reference to unknown ani- 
mals, however, is not obvious. 


"Cryptid" may refer to all items 
which are not known (things, 
plants, or animals), or are hid- 


den by other human beings. A 
erypt “ny a churehiais: ial: hnadden 
place, and confusion with this 


term is possible. 
would be a new term, 
have to be a consensus to re- 
serve it for unexpected and un- 
known animals. 


As "cryptid" 
there would 


In facts 
kinds of 
both 
(see 


we can consider two 
Wervipeads™" ito ‘cover 
Space and time parameters 
ISC Newsletter Glin et 
First, I propose that an animal 
which is found or reported out- 
side of its normal or known dis- 
tribution range be called a 
"chorocryptid™ (Chore = place). 
This term specifically refers to 
an actual known species (e-g., 
the manatee Trichechus in Lake 
Chad, or the new subspecies of 
the Alpine newt I have just des- 
cribed from Calabria, Italy, as 
Triturus alpestris inexpectatus 
(Dubois et Breuil, 1983). Sec- 
ond, I propose that an animal 
which was thought to have dis- 
appeared in geological times, 
and is found (e.g. Latimeria) or 
reported alive (e.g., Mokele- 
Mbembe) be called a "Chronocryp- 
tid" (chrono = time), irrespec- 
tive of its presumably ancient 
geographical distribution range. 


The "Monster" should be 
reserved for teratological 
cases. Is gigantism a teratolo- 
gical case, as in giant’ squids 


or octopuses? Perhaps. Why 


term 


don't we refer to these (com- 
pared with their smaller rela- 
tives) with the subjective term 


"Teratocryptid," or simply "Mon- 
sters.." "Cryptid" without spe- 
cification should be reserved 
for new species or genera which 
are not unexpected (as distinct 


from "chronocryptids" or "choro- 
cryptids"), such as the many new 
species of insects, molluscs, 
fish, birds, and reptiles, which 
are not cryptic species as de- 
fined by taxonomists or geneti- 
Culsiesy. 


Michel Breuil 
Laboratory of Reptiles 
and Amphibians 
National Museum 
of Natural History 
Paris, France 


What about animals found or 
reported alive which were 
thought to have become extinct 
in historical times (rather than 
geological) such as the moa, or 
Steller's sea cow? Would they 


also be "chronocryptids"? 


--Editor 


To the Editor: 


The note in the Fall, 1983, 
Newsletter ("News and Notes") 
regarding rediscovery of the 
turtle Heosemys silvatica, pre- 
viously known only from _ two 
museum specimens collected in 
1911, brings to mind by own 
frustrating "near-miss" at re- 
discovering the Fernandina tor- 
toise, Geochelone phantastica, 


John Hendrickson holding suspected fecal 
evidence of the Fernandina tortoise on the 
Galapagos Islands. 


on the Galapagos Islands in the 


1960s. 


This animal, known only from 
the single type specimen in the 
California Academy of Sciences 
collection, eluded our search-- 
but left us with a tangible to- 
ken (see photo)! Several ef- 
forts to find G. phantastica 
since 1965 have also failed; the 
possibility exists that this 
animal is now truly extinct, as 
a result of heavy falls of vol- 
canic ash since 1965. It has 
also been suggested that I mis- 
takenly identified the browsing 
marks and droppings of an un- 
usually large land iguana as be- 
longing to the tortoise. IL 
still have one of the droppings, 
which could be made available to 
anyone interested in taking 
measurements to test the land 
iguana vs. giant tortoise hypo- 
thesis. 


John R. Hendrickson 
Department of Ecology 

and Evolutionary Biology 
The University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona, U.S.A. 


To the Editor: 


This letter is in regard to 
the Beast of Exmoor article 
which appeared in the Fall, 


1983, Newsletter. I am sure you 
are aware of the long tradition 
of the Black Dog in British 
folklore. It is called Black 
Shuck in East Anglia, the Gal- 
leytrot in Suffolk, the Mauthe 
Dhoog on the Isle of Man, in 
Wales the Gwyllgi, and in Lanca- 
shire the Shriker. These are 
just afew of the local names 
Ziven to a phenomenon prevalent 
for centuries. To see such a 
phantom hound was often a_ por- 
tent of death. The Black Dog 
legend is also rife in the North 
Devon-Somerset area shown on the 
map that was included with the 
article. 


could 
leg- 
The 
large 


My contention is this: 
not the Beast of Exmoor be 
end mixed with reality? 
Beast was described as a 
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black dog with "a gleaming black 
coat and short powerful legs 
the head didn't fit on the body 
it didn't seem to have a 
just this squat’ head." 
witnesses said it looked 
enormous’ black dog. 
This sounds very much like the 
Black) Dog ‘of -'folklore,- “often 
described» to “be as big asi a 
calf, quite black, and with 
shining eyes. 


neck, 
Other 
like an 


Could this Beast of Exmoor busi- 
ness simply be, to use the popu- 
lar phrase, a case of mass hys- 
teria? [Es it: posisaible that the 
folklore and legends surrounding 
the Black Dog have’ influenced 
what the people of Exmoor. and 
Somerset have seen or thought 
they have seen? 


Billy ‘M. Morrison 
Wethersfield, Connecticut, 


To the Editor: 


I was very interested in Roy 
Mackal's well-pondered thoughts 
on the Loch Ness question (News- 
letter, Fall, 1983). 


Although I have not read his 
book dealing with the Loch Ness 
phenomenon, some things emerging 
from the interview are not 
entirely persuasive. If I have 
understood him properly, Dre 
Mackal thinks that the Loch Ness 
creature might be an_ unknown 
kind of aquatic mammal, perhaps 
an archaic whale (Zeuglodon?). 
Apart from speculations on the 
diving rates, Dr. Mackal's opin- 
ion seems to me to be scarcely 
supported by other evidence, and 
also by some simple considera- 
tiLoenis,. 


An aquatic mammal 


breathing 
with lungs would be an easily 
observable animal indeed at’ the 
surface, and it would have a 
well-defined body. On the con- 
trary, the Loch Ness’ creature 
seems to breathe underwater, 
lives ‘in the depth of ‘the Woeh, 
while its body appears unusual 
and fairly "unstable" in shape 


Wass 


(for example, the 
humps ). Moreover, the very few 
witnesses who have had "close 
encounters" with the animal have 
always described it with those 
same feelings of repulsion 
("disgusting,""abominable") that 
most people show towards’ some 
invertebrate animals, just as if 
Nessie were some sort of gigan- 
tic worm or one of those "Laidly 
Worms" so common in old Scottish 
traditions. 


changing 


I hope Dr. Mackal will for- 
give this my little sin of pre- 
sumption. 


Ennio Scannapieco 
Salerno, Italy 


to the Editor: 


Having just read the Fall 
issue of the Newsletter, I would 
like to make a few comments. 


Your 
Mackal 


interview with Roy 
brought out the sugges- 
tion that the creature of Loch 
Ness may be a primitive whale. 
f find this difficult to recon= 
cile with some observations of 
Nessie: a reported hairy mane, 
apparent hair or fur, visible 
ears, and the ability to move on 
land. A kind of "bark" has also 
been reported: All “of hats 
seems better suited to an un- 
known pinniped (e.g., the pro- 
posed Megalotaria longicollis) 
than a cetacean. If such char- 
acteristics can reasonably be 
ascribed to a primitive whale, 
then I am not aware of it’ and 
beg Dr. Mackal's pardon. Never- 
theless, the idea of hairy 
whales galumphing over the banks 
of Loch Ness seems less credible 
to me than an unknown seal or 
seal-like mammal doing the’ same 
thing. 


Dr. Mackal also advised us of 
reports he has received of an 
unknown creature off the coast 
of Alaska. One wonders if re- 
search among the Inuit people of 
Canada might not reveal tradi- 
tions of crypto-animals similar 
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to that described by the native 
peoples of Alaska. 


John E. Wall 


Altona, Manitoba, Canada 


eS 


To.the Editor: 


I have read the Fall, 1983, 
issue of the Newsletter with 
interest, and I want to congra- 
tulate you for. the splendid 
interview with Roy P. Mackal, 
which contains most judicious 
restatements about cryptozool- 
ogy. I. glanced with much less 
enthusiasm through some of the 
published "Cryptoletters," one 
of which even implicates me. 


I usually do not get involved 
in discussions between people of 
very different backgrounds, and 
I never answer personal attacks 
made by people who are either 
grossly misinformed or just 
plain stupid, since we cannot 
possibly communicate on the same 
level. However, it seems to me 
that, for the general enlighten- 
ment of all our members, certain 
points ought to be stressed once 
and for all in connection with 
the ancient and rather’ tedious 
feud between laymen and scien- 
tists, Over thelr respective com-— 
petence or efficiency--both in 
general and, more particularly, 
in cryptozoolical research--and 
also incidentally in connection 
with the so-called "Iceman" I 
have been so fortunate to des- 
cribe scientifically. 


First of all, because of his 
education and training, it is 
only natural that the opinions 
of a scientist have always more 
poise, since they contain a more 
secure guarantee of soundness. 
All the same, there are, and 
have always been, witless or 
dogmatical scientists and very 
brilliant laymen. 


Secondly, the search for 
still unknown animals could by 
definition never have become a 
science (that is, a rational 
method of approach, analysis, 
and evaluation) without the 
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| animals 


intervention of 
scientists. But any hunter or 
trapper could by a_ stroke of 
luck bring down or bag a repre- 
sentative of an unknown species. 


professional 


Thirdly, one cannot possibly 
become a real cryptozoologist 
without having been first an 


zoologist. But all zoo- 
even some of the great- 
not necessarily possess 
degrees. 


ordinary 
hogirsits:, 
ést.,. do 
academic 


Finally, even the most’ un- 
trained laymen can contribute 
usefully and greatly to the 
development of cryptozoology, 
either by the painstaking col- 
lecting of data in libraries, or 
by more exhilarating field re- 
search. Nevertheless, the mere 
search for, and sorting out of, 
the proper data implies a criti- 
cal sense best refined by a long 
pracitice* “of Wserenit if ie work, 
and, similarly, all attempts at 
tracking down and capturing an 
unknown animal have a much bet- 
ter chance of becoming success- 
ful when the animal in question 
has been more precisely identi- 
fied by its character sitiess: 
that is, when it has been situ- 
ated with “the “besit possible 
accuracy within the zoological 
classification . 


I have often been 
mostly by journalists, why I do 
not spend most of my time hunt- 
ing Yetis and Sasquatches in the 


asked, 


field, trying to cath Nessies 
and Ogopogos, or fishing for 
"sea serpents." Had these peo- 


ple been better informed, they 
could have mentioned a more im- 
pressive wealth of cryptozoolo- 
gical game (although perhaps 
less famous) -scattered over all 
the seven seas and on every sun- 
dry continent. And as some mis- 
led Forteans now tend to link 
unknown animals and UFOs, why am 
I not also permanently chasing 
creatures of the outer’ world 
aboard a mini-spaceship? All 
this, of course, while document- 
ing all the cases of unexpected 

around the world, and 
writing books for the in- 
and education of 
Despite the special 


while 
formation 
everyone. 


excitement I always enjoyed 
whenever I had a chance of doing 


some fieldwork, I do not think 
the above question needs to be 
answered. 

But when somebody like Perez 


asks why, being absolutely con- 
vinced of the present survival 
of Neanderthal Man after having 
studied at length the refriger- 
ated corpse of one preserved in 
Minnesota, I am not looking all 
over the United States in search 
of. another specimen, | = could 
answer by asking another ques- 
tion: Why do people not hunt 
polar ‘bears in’ tropical tforesitis” 


The fact is that, in my book, 
written with my Russian col- 
league Boris F. Porshnev,l'Homme 
de Neanderthal est Tou jours 
Vivaneé (Paris, Pilon, 976), 7 
have demonstrated without a 
doubt that the so-called "Ice- 
man" is certainly not a fake, 
and that it could not have been 
killed in North America (where, 
according to the paleontological 
Record, no Neanderthals ever 
lived). I have moreover shown 
that this specimen most probably 
originated in Vietnam, which has 
Since been confirmed by further 
evidence. Its particular ana- 
tomy shows clearly that it has 
nothing to do with the Bigfoot 
problem in North America, nor 
with the Himalayan Yeti problem. 
My book is available to all. No 
serious researcher ever over- 
looks a work because it is pub- 
lished in a language other’ than 
his own. 


Bernard Heuvelmans 
Le Bugue, France 


To the Editor: 


Concerning Danny Perez's let- 
ter in the Fall, 1983, Newslet- 
ter, no one can disagree with 
him on one point, that finding a 
Sasquatch "boils down to beating 
the bush." Sometimes, however, 
it takes a convention of sorts 


10 


ties, 
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to organize the beaters who are 
going into the bush. 


I assume that there are sev- 
eral groups remaining after the 
eclipse of Peter Byrne's Bigfoot 
Information Center that are 
interested in field investiga- 
talons; lt isato be expected that 
some of their members might view 
the ISC as a threat. Most of 
their members probably are not 
anthropologists, but some are 
sure to exhibit the same basic 
reaction as professionals when 
it comes to someone threatening 
their territory. The ISC is the 
newcomer which may usurp what 
they perceive as a prior claim 
to Sasquatch research. 


That Sasquatch investigators 
have been "unsuccessfully trying 
to get scientists to listen to 
them and look at their evi- 
dence," as stated by ISC News- 
letter editor Greenwell, is not, 
of course, a surprise to anyone 
who has investigated from a_ lay 
position. I, and a number of 
others who are not’ professional 
ornithologists, have observed 
ivory-billed woodpeckers within 
the past few years. However, 
authorities inthis field say 
that the ivory-bill is extinct 
in the U.S.; thus, these obser- 
vations were either in error or 
were fabrications. Even photo- 
graphs have not been accepted as 
proof of the ivory-bill's con- 
tinued existence. 


Two 
lay investigator are that’ one 
can openly savor the romance of 
venturing to discover something 
heretofore unknown, and that one 
can feel free to challenge dog- 
ma. As one moves closer to be- 
coming an authority, it becomes 
more diff keuLt to express 
thoughts or accept evidence run- 
ning counter to doctrine, and 
the thrill of anticipated dis- 
covery tends to be shadowed by 
the need to produce hard facts-- 
the evidence needed to change 
the minds of those already ina 
secure authoritative position. 
Unfortunately, for some authori- 
a warm corpse may be the 


of the joys of being a 


: 
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only acceptable proof, whether 
it be an ivory-bill or a Sas- 
quatch. 


I believe that the correct 
way for those with an open mind 
regarding cryptozoology or other 
unconventional possibilities to 
proceed is to (1) continue with 
all possible research and _ the 
best possible documenting of 
discoveries; (2) bring their 
findings to public attention in 
both scientific and popular pub- 
lications; (3) ignore, as much 
as possible, those who act de- 
fensively to protect authorita- 
tive positions based on dogma, 
and (4) especially when vitrio- 
lic, unfounded attacks that can- 
not be ignored are publicly 
launched, publish cool, logical, 


well-documented responses. 


William Bird Mounsey 
University of the Wilderness 
| Evergreen, Colorado, U.S.A. 


To the Editor: 


The letters by Strasenburgh 
and Perez, and your responses as 
printed in the rally 1983, 
Newsletter prompt me to write. 
The vehemence evident in the 
letter by Danny Perez toward 
academics in general represents 
the main reason laymen have not 
been taken seriously in Sas- 
quatch research. re is cirri 
cult at times to deal with the 
patronizing professorial type 


who remains rooted behind his 
desk, guarding his’ reputation, 
when you have laid before him 
gains of evidence gleaned one 
at atime by the sweat of your 
brow. Yet, as in all facets of 
life, one must be patient with 
tne ordinary to reach the extra- 
ordinary. I have sat before a 
university professor who laughed 
at my work, and stated with con- 
fidence that "if Bigfoot exist- 
ed, certainly the Amerindian 
would have known it, and since 
there is not one whit of comment 
in their ‘'legends,' I cannot be- 
gin to take you seriously!" So, 


cel 


I closed my briefcase and left 
without a backward glance, know- 
ing from first-hand experience 
that the Indians have many, many 
stories about Bigfoot, not all 


legend, some quite current. 


I do not blame scientists in 
general for their initial lack 
of cooperation. Consider who 
presented the evidence and in 
what manner it was’ collected. 
Too many hoaxes have been heaped 
upon science’ over the yearise for 
most researchers or academicians 
to extend their necks for. such 
poorly presented kernels. To be 
taken seriously, any field re- 
searcher must also take his work 
seriously enough to learn the 
basic formats of collection and 
presentation. Science requires 
that courtesy of its own mem- 
bers, no matter how qualified or 
renowned, and for the layman to 
demand dispensation out of lazi- 
ness or ignorance is a rather 
egotistical approach. I believe 
that the ISC is a platform that 
was loudly cried for, then stu- 
pidly attacked by those who did 
the crying. Thanks to all who 
made the ISC a reality, any 
serious researcher can now be 
taken in earnest. 


I am as guilty as -any for 
wenoring, TSC at first. As some 
of you may know, I directed the 
American Yeti Expeditions for 
several years, ‘and collected 
much circumstantial and anecdo- 
evidence on Bigfoot. In 


1974, when our main effort was 


| winding down due to funds drying 


located a string of 161 
covering varying ter- 
rain, which demonstrated indi- 
vidual toe movement, and _ even 
response to outside stimuli. We 
could not get the National Wild- 
life Federation (NWF) to send a 
representative less than 60 
miles to review them, even 
though they had been the admin- 
istrating agency for my grant, 
yet Dr. Krantz drove hundreds of 
miles in response to my request. 


up, we 
tracks, 


Not long after that, we re- 
corded that we felt may have 
been the first programmed re- 
sponse between Man and Bigfoot 


it 
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om ithe South slope of Mts St: 
Helens, and could not get it re- 
viewed. Disgusted, I withdrew 
from the public eye, and _ have 
continued research on a= much 
smaller scale. Later, I found 
that it was not at all the fault 
of the NWF; they had been de- 
luged withe dketviters inciting 
their withdrawal, letters writ- 
ten by spiteful individuals. 
iihas | iis! the type’ ‘ef “nionsensie 
which has done more to retard 
serious efforts than any lack of 
recognition by science in gen- 
eral, and to hold academics at 
fault for not wishing to enter 
such childish antics is to com- 
mend them. 


My present and future plans 
for research are becoming firm. 
I have no intention of dropping 
out, andmy interest is higher 
than ever, although my approach 
will be different. I have found, 
through long reflection, that I 
made definite errors in my field 
research, errors which I will 
not repeat. I firmly believe 
that the Bigfoot efforts will 
eventually be resolved in favor 
of the "believers." I would not 
have spent 11 years in the field 
spending my own money much of 
the time if I were chasing a 
dream. 


I would urge serious individ- 
Walls.) Go = Uta lizesthe omer ‘of 
iSCx I believe the Society to 
be serious @andmquiltve fiauilic - IDG 
it appears hard-nosed at times, 
thait is’ tomics credit - And if 
ISC will be patient, I would be 
pleased to forward a variety of 
my reports for its use, and I 
will cooperate if questions are 
directly addressed. 


For the record: while science 
has its reasons for requiring a 
series of specimens for. study 
before corfirmation of its exis- 
tence, I will not be a party to, 
nor aid in, that collectaione ~ a 
believe that we will find that 
these are "people," and collec- 
tion would be like murdering one 
of our orn. 


Robert W. Morgan 


Phoenix, Arizona, U.S.A. 
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CRYPTOQUOTE 


"s =. the wost prevalent theory 
about the merman had been that 
the sightings referred to either 
the dugong or the manatee. 
First suggested in the seven- 
teenth century, this explanation 
of the merman tradition was gen- 
erally accepted by the end of 
the “nineteenth ‘century; despite 
its obvious shortcomings. Not 
only is’it difficult to recon= 
cile the actual appearance of 
either of these animals with the 
traditionally reported descrip- 
tilons; ~ but. iboith ware Wenopuical: 
animals. The sole advantage of 
this "explanation" was that it 
replaced a creature of folk tra- 
dition with an animal that had 
been described.by naturalists. 
This was accomplished, however, 
at the cost of extreme and un- 
supported implications about the 
powers of observation, knowledge 
of the environment, and reason- 
ing ability of northern sailors. 
Such explanations are not neces- 
sarily inaccurate, but empirical 
support for them is Wali ceul« 
Otherwise they tend to be circu- 
lar. In the case of the giant 
squid, for example, it was said 
that  supersitvtioeus, sailiorism) im 
their panic mistake floating 
trees for sea monsters; their 
beliefs and consequent fear pre- 
vent them from accurately ob- 
serving the event or using their 
reason to check their supersti- 
tious conclusions; and we know 
that they are capable of such 
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misperception and irrational be- 
havior because they do such 
things as claiming to see sea 
monsters. 


Suen explanations also 
should presuppose only phenomena 
that are themselves subjects of 
empirical investigation and 
therefore are scientifically 
well authenticated. To the ex- 
tent that an explanation relies 
on phenomena wnose existence is 
controversial: .Jor” sare poorly 
understood, that explanation 
must be considered speculative. 
In some cases there is simply a 
change in language that trades 
one unknown for another and thus 
us wreedesicriptien “or — translation 
rather than explanation. The 
folk belief has been explained 
away rather than explained. 


David J. Hufford 
(From: The Terror That 
Comes in the Night. 
University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1982.) 


ISC PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


Past issues of both The ISC 
Newsletter and the journal Cryp- 
tozoology are available to both 
members and non-members. News- 


letter prices to individuals are 
$2.50 


each ($3.50 to institu- 
corporations, and libra- 

Journal prices to indi- 
$15 each ($21 to 
institutions, corporations, and 
libraries). Prices include pos- 
tage good for all orders’ from 
all countries. 


tions, 
ries). 
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WOOD’S 
ANIMAL FACTS 


"The largest living bird is 
the ostrich (Struthio camelus) 
of Africa. There are now five 
geographical races...the largest 
subspecies is the northern os- 
trich. (Si: Cs “camelivs). which 
is now found in reduced numbers 
south of the Atlas mountains 
from Upper Senegal and Niger 
across to the Sudan and central 
Ethiopia. Adult cock examples 
of this flightless bird stand 
about 8 feet (2.4 meters) tall 
(height at back 4 feet, 6 inches 
[1.37 meters]) on the average 
and weigh 265-280 pounds (120- 
127 kilograms), but heights of 
up to 9 feet (2.7 meters) and 
weights of up to 345 pounds (156 
kilograms) have been reliably 
reported. In 1979, St. Augus- 
tine Alligator Farm, Florida, 
sold an exceptionally large cock 
bird (probably a hybrid), to a 
commercial animal dealer. 1g 
stood 8 feet, 6 inches (2.59 
meters) tall and was extremely 
fat, saat wails a” ‘giant among 
giants.' Unfortunately, the 
present whereabouts) of thits 
super-heavyveight is not known." 


Abstracted from: 


The Guinness Book of 
Animal Facts and Feats, by 
Gerald L. Wood. Guinness 
Superlatives, Ltd., En- 
field, England, Third 
Edition, 1982 . 
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